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In recent years an increasing number 
of schools have been experimenting with 
new ways of organizing personnel for the 
teaching function. The stimuli for these 
modifications appear to be varied. Some 
schools are seriously concerned with im- 
provement of instruction, other schools 
are forced into changes because of en- 
rollment pressures or for the sake of ad- 
ministrative convenience, and still oth- 
ers launch into projects because of the 
public relations value of innovation. At 
any rate, considerable attention is be- 
ing directed toward improved staff uti- 
lization; it is quite likely that this 
is only the beginning of the movement. 


Attempts to improve staff utilization 
are placed in two categories in a re- 
search report of the National Education 
Association: 

This experimentation may be divided generally 
into two types: (a) introduction of new and 
different types of nonprofessional personnel, 
and (b) reorganization of the professional staff 
to use the varied talents and energies of the 
teachers more efficiently. Teacher aids are an 
example of the first type of experimentation, 
and team teaching of the second. 1 

The focus of this article is upon the 
second type--the reorganization of the 
professional staff with special refer- 
ence to the organization and perform- 
ance of teaching teams. 
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Much of the innovation in the use of 
professional personnel has been in the 
formation of teams of teachers. In spite 
of the widespread attention to and ex- 
perimentation with team teaching, how- 
ever, no adequate definition or descrip- 
tion of what is involved has been made 
available. There are many variations of 
this approach and each one reported is 
in some way unique. I shall try to reduce 
some of the confusion which surrounds 
this concept of staff organization. 


The experiments with team teaching 
currently under way in the United States 
are based upon several assumptions, the 


_ two most important of which seem to be 


that existing organizational arrange- 
ments of professional staff are not as 
effective as they might be, and that 
the special abilities and talents of 
professional staff are not being fully 
utilized. In keeping with these assump- 
tions, most of the organizers of team 
teaching projects are trying to find 
answers to a number of questions: for 
instance, will team teaching 

(1) provide for more effective use of 
teacher skill and talent? 

(2) provide an opportunity for more 
adequate differentiation of teaching 
tasks? 

(3) expose students to a larger number 
of capable teachers during the course of 
their school experience? 

(4) facilitate the formation of larger 
classes either on a continuing or on a 
special purpose basis? 

(5) provide opportunity for more flex- 
ible grouping and sub-grouping of stu- 
dents within larger classes? 

(6) offer the individual teacher more 
time for planning and classroom prepa- 
ration? 

(7) provide "built-in" in-service 
growth features for teachers? 

(8) offer a useful way of inducting new 
teachers into a school system? 
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(9) provide an opportunity to increase 
teacher-pupil ratio without adding sub- 
stantially to the teacher work load or 
without reducing the effectiveness of 
teaching? 


Although these questions are not al- 
ways stated in the published reports of 
team teaching ventures, they are implicit 
in the thinking of those who are organi- 
zing teams and those who are respons- 
ible for the teaching itself. 


To date most experimentation in team 
teaching has occurred at the secondary 
school level. Much of the stimulation 
for experimentation has been provided by 
The Commission on the Experimental Study 
of the Utilization of the Staff in the 
Secondary School.” The work of this com 
mission in approximately one-hundred 
junior and senior high schools in all 
parts of the country has been supported 
by the Ford Foundation. 


A few teaching teams are also found in 
elementary schools. Currently in the 
Norwalk, Connecticut, system seven ele- 
mentary teams are in operation; at the 
Franklin School in Lexington, Massachu- 
setts, four elementary teams are work- 
ing;? at Price School, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, one elementary team is function- 
ing.* In each of these three examples 
the schools have been assisted either 
directly or indirectly through support 
from Ford Foundation funds. 


Types of Teaching Teams 


In examining the status of team teach- 
ing, I was immediately struck by the va- 
riety of teams, or so-called teams, that 
actually are in existence. There are 
Similar teams but few are organized on 
the same basis. The teams described in 
the literature can be divided into four 
categories--team leader type, associate 
type, master teacher-beginning teacher 
type, and coordinated type. 


Team Leader Type 


Under this team arrangement, two or 
more teachers are assigned joint respon- 
sibility for instructing a group of stu- 
dents. One member of the team is desig- 
nated as team leader, or possibly team 
coordinator. In some cases this is only 
a status differentiation, but in others 
the team leader actually receives a 
higher salary than other members of the 
group. The team leader serves as chair- 
man of the planning sessions and must 
exercise varying degrees of leadership 


responsibility. In most instances the 
team leader teaches along with the other 
members of the team, but this does not 
appear to be universally true. Nonpro- 
fessionals are frequently assigned to 
these teams; they perform assigned non- 
teaching tasks. 


In Lexington, Massachusetts, the leader 
of the team is described in this way: 

At the apex of the team hierarchy is the po- 
sition of team leader. The team leader, a spe- 
cialist in a content area that complements the 
areas of his senior teacher assistants, also 
exercises certain general administrative and 
co-ordinating functions. The team leader also 
has primary responsibility in his team for the 
identification of pupil needs and readiness and 
for the assignment of pupils to groups; for di- 
recting the continual re-examination and devel- 
opment of the curriculum; and for the training 
and supervision of junior and less experienced 
personnel on his team. To discharge his re- 
sponsibilities effectively, the team leader is 
released from classroom teaching responsibili- 
ties for about a third of the school day. The 
career line from this position would probably 
lead to a principalship and perhaps to the su- 
perintendency. 


A secondary team of this type may in- 
clude only teachers from one subject area 
or it may have representatives from se- 
veral subject areas. In all cases teams 
organized in this way work with large 
groups of youngsters. There are probably 
more of these than of any other type. 


Associate Type 


An associate type team consists of two 
or more teachers joining together as 
colleagues for the instruction of a group 
of youngsters. No one is designated as 
the official team leader. Leadership 
might be best described as "situational." 
Planning and instruction are worked out 
cooperatively so as to recognize special 
talents in deciding upon teaching re- 
sponsibilities. 


Teams in this classification are usu- 
ally two or three member teams. Some have 
non-professional adults or students as- 
Signed to them. At the high school level 
associate teams are sometimes composed 
of teachers from just one subject area 
and sometimes more than one. Practices 
are not at all uniform, but most of these 
teams work with large classes and a pre- 
mium is placed upon opportunities to 
work with sub-groups of students. 

At Rich Township High School, Park 
Forest, Illinois, a two-member associate 
team is working with three sections of 
American History students. Each section 
has about seventy-five students assigned 
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to it. Emphasis has been placed upon de- 
veloping effective methods for forming 
sub-groups and upon working out useful 
ways for students to carry on independent 
study within the large class framework. 
These teachers have additional planning 
time as a result of the large class as- 
signments. 


Master Teacher- 
Beginning Teacher Type 


It is not unusual to find beginning 
teachers, and sometimes teachers with 
experience but who are new to a system, 
linked with one or more master teachers 
in a team assignment. For the most part 
these projects include teachers of the 
same subject working with large classes 
in junior and senior high schools. 


One of the principal justifications 
for this type is that it offers unusual 
opportunity for newcomers to be inducted 
into the system. Sharing the responsi- 
bility for instructing a group of young- 
sters permits the less experienced mem- 
bers of the team to mature under the di- 
rection of accomplished professionals. 
Status differences are implicit in this 
team arrangement, but these normally ex- 
ist. between old-timers and newcomers. 


Coordinated Team Type 


A number of schools have formed a var- 
iation of team organization in which 
members have not been assigned joint re- 
sponsibility for a large group of stu- 
dents. Members of such teams meet regu- 
larly for joint planning in an effort to 
integrate and coordinate teaching more 
effectively. When these arrangements 
involve teachers of the same subject, 
classes are brought together in auditori- 
ums, cafeterias, orother large areas for 
lectures or special presentations to 
large groups. In some cases teachers 
switch sections during certain periods 
in an effort to capitalize upon special 
talents, but each team member retains 
personal responsibility for a class of 
normal size. 


It is questionable whether this should 
be included as a team type. The rela- 
tionships appear to be so loose and in- 
formal that little can be expected from 
an organization of this character. 


What About Results? 


Reading the descriptive reports of 
team teaching projects is discouraging 
business--particularly if one is search- 
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ing for objective evidence of increased 
pupil growth. Repeatedly the reports end 
with the statement that little or no dif- 
ference was found in the achievement of 
the youngsters taught by teaching teams 
when compared with youngsters taught in 
the traditional manner. 


Evidently most of the thinking to date 
has been at the organizational and ad- 
ministrative level and not at the learn- 
ing level. Considerable thought has been 
given to improving the utilization of 
teacher talent, but only incidental at- 
tention has been given to impact upon 
learning. In a tentative list of seven- 
teen findings from the Experimental Study 
of the Utilization of the Staff in the 
Secondary School, only three relate to 
learning directly and these appear to 
be tenuous: 

Students can learn when taught by means of 
television, electronic tape, overhead projec- 
tor, and films. 

Size of class in itself has little relation- 
ship to the achievement of students. 

Students can learn materials as well in large 


groups of 70, 100, or even 1100, as in tradi- 
tional classes of 25-30. 


Of the few projects that have focused 
more directly upon what happens to pu- 
pils in these experiments, a team proj- 
ect of the team leader type at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Laboratory School is 
worth noting. An inter-subject team, un- 
der the direction of a team coordinator, 
was formed. The organizational modifi- 
cations which were a part of this team 
were arrived at after careful consider- 
ation of the impact that this innovation 
would have upon the learning process. 
Provisions were made at the outset for 
data collection which would permit ade- 
quate judgments about the effectiveness 
of the team arrangement in terms of: 

ees (a) the degree to which extensive infor- 
mation on individual differences and needs af- 
fects teaching method and course content, (b) 
the effect of intensive guidance on student 
learning and attitudes toward school. (c) the 
dimensions determining the predicted shift in 
teaching functions among members of the teach- 
ing team, (d) the attitude of students toward 
the large teacher-class unit, and (e) the fre- 
quency and extent of the changes in schedule 


and sub-groups made possible by the large unit 
of organization. 


It is regrettable that few programs 
seem to have included this kind of ad- 
vance planning. The enthusiasm for inno- 
vation and getting under way apparently 
overrides the need for more careful at- 
tention to experimental design and to 


techniques for evaluation. Administra- 
tors and teachers who are interested in 
trying out new ways of doing things are 
content torely upon intuitive appraisal. 
This, in itself, is unfortunate enough 
but perhaps a greater weakness is the 
fact that it places the administrator in 
a tenuous position when he is asked to 
defend an innovation and to demonstrate 
its value. 


In nearly every report of team teach- 


ing the team members and the adminis- 
trators associated with these projects 
are enthusiastic about results. From my 
observations of team teaching in oper- 
ation,I would concur with these apprais- 
als. The professional stimulation that 
a capable teacher receives from others 
cannot be discounted. Teaching seems to 
take on new meaning, and considerable 
professional growth can occur. 


Whither the Team? 


Team teaching has all the earmarks of 
a fad. It is being tried in many pla- 
ces; it is being discussed in many more. 
Although there does not appear to be a 
genuine team teaching bandwagon, there 
is lots of interest. There are adminis- 
trators and teachers who say they have 
team teaching and have had it for a long 
time, but more often than not many of 
these efforts can not be thought of as 
bona fide teams. 


Available evidence does not provide 
much encouragement for principals or tea- 
chers who might like to try team teach- 
ing. But the absence of direct objective 
data on pupil growth should not discour- 
age people from continuing to experiment 
with the idea. Many projects have been 
reported prematurely in the past; team 
arrangements need time to "shake down" 
before they can be judged fairly. It is 
possible too that some important gains 
have been made as aresult of team teach- 
ing which have not been measured through 
conventional appraisal methods. 


It should be recognized that all tea- 
chers can not beeffective team teachers. 
But for those who are philosophically 
and psychologically tuned to working 
closely with competent colleagues, team 
teaching can be & stimulating and reward- 
ing, even though demanding, experience. 
When team teachers have adequate time 
for joint planning, when school adminis- 
trators make available adequate space 
for housing large classes, when school 
systems place a premium upon superior 
performance, teachers grouped into teams 


can make an important contribution. 


There is nothing magic about team 
teaching, however. Just making classes 
larger and grouping teachers will not 
produce more effective learning, Teachers 
and administrators need to understand 
fully what they are about when they ven- 
ture into team teaching. 


It would be unfortunate if the funda- 
mental advantages of team teaching should 
somehow be lost through widespread but 
indiscriminate adoption of the practice. 
Considerable attention must be given to 
developing sound theoretical bases for 
team teaching. Some understanding of the 
improvement that can be expected in 
learning if team teaching is done effec- 
tively, is crucial to continued success. 


The school that has a few teams of 
teachers is a far cry from the school 
envisioned by Trump in Images of the 
Future, or by Chase in his article "The 
Schools I Hope to See."8 At the moment, 
we have only fragmented, disjunctive be- 
ginnings, but I see them as important. 
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